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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  A  new  improved  Dynamic  Matrix  Control  algorithm  is  proposed. 

•  The  method  can  be  used  to  predict  battery  voltage  and  available  power  dynamically. 

•  A  single  RC  block  model  is  adequate  for  the  dynamic  characteristics  of  a  battery. 

•  Bench  and  HEV  tests  are  performed  to  verify  the  validity  of  the  algorithm. 

•  A  fixed  time  constant  can  also  achieve  satisfactory  results  in  the  algorithm. 
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The  core  technology  to  any  hybrid  engine  vehicle  (HEV)  is  the  design  of  energy  management  strategy 
(EMS).  To  develop  a  reasonable  EMS,  it  is  necessary  to  monitor  the  state  of  capacity,  state  of  health  and 
instantaneous  available  power  of  battery  packs.  A  new  method  that  linearizes  RC  equivalent  circuit 
model  and  predicts  battery  available  power  according  to  original  Dynamic  Matrix  Control  algorithm  is 
proposed.  To  verify  the  validity  of  the  new  algorithm,  a  bench  test  with  lithium-ion  battery  cell  and  a 
HEV  test  with  lithium-ion  battery  packs  are  carried  out.  The  bench  test  results  indicate  that  a  single  RC 
block  equivalent  circuit  model  could  be  used  to  describe  the  dynamic  and  the  steady  state  characteristics 
of  a  battery  under  testing  conditions.  However,  lacking  of  long  time  constant  of  RC  modules,  there  is  a 
sample  deviation  in  the  open-circuit  voltage  identified  and  that  measured.  The  HEV  testing  results  show 
that  the  battery  voltage  predicted  is  in  good  agreement  with  that  measured,  the  maximum  difference  is 
within  3.7%.  Fixing  the  time  constant  to  a  numeric  value,  satisfactory  results  can  still  be  achieved.  After 
setting  a  battery  discharge  cut-off  voltage,  the  instantaneous  available  power  of  the  battery  can  be 
predicted. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Taking  full  advantage  of  the  motor  and  the  engine,  a  hybrid 
engine  vehicle  (HEV)  can  work  well  at  high  efficiency.  Hybrid 
technology  is  considered  one  of  the  most  promising  technologies  in 
the  future  of  the  automobile.  The  core  technique  to  any  successful 
HEV  is  the  design  of  the  vehicle  energy  management  strategy.  A 
reasonable  energy  management  strategy  can  fully  exploit  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  engine  and  the  motor  to  achieve  good  energy 
conservation  and  emissions  reduction  [1]. 

To  develop  a  reasonable  energy  management  strategy,  the  state 
of  charge  (SOC),  the  state  of  health  (SOH)  and  the  instantaneous 
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available  power  of  battery  packs  should  be  monitored  [2,3].  Among 
these  values  used  to  describe  the  present  state  of  the  battery  packs, 
more  precisely  SOC  estimation  would  guarantee  the  HEV  working 
in  the  higher  efficiency  range  and  slow  the  aging  of  the  battery 
packs. 

Many  algorithms  have  been  proposed  in  the  literature  for  the 
SOC  estimation  and  other  related  problems.  Some  basic  algo¬ 
rithms  used  for  the  SOC  estimation  were  summarized,  and  their 
characteristics  and  application  ranges  were  comparatively 
analyzed  [3]. 

Generally,  standard  current  integration  method  combined  with 
open  circuit  voltage  [4],  Kalman  filters  [5,6],  or  sliding  mode  ob¬ 
servers  [7]  methods  are  used  to  estimate  the  SOC  in  vehicle  ap¬ 
plications,  and  have  error  that  could  be  less  than  5%.  As  the  SOC 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  SOH  determination,  the  SOH  can  be 
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predicted  conveniently  once  the  SOC  has  been  determined  accu¬ 
rately.  For  example  the  Dual-Kalman  filter  method  is  a  very 
promising  method  to  estimate  the  SOH  based  on  the  SOC  [8]. 

The  main  difficulty  in  predicting  remaining  available  power  is 
that  the  battery  parameters  are  influenced  by  battery  age,  opera¬ 
tion  mode  and  the  work  environment.  Therefore,  the  estimation 
accuracy  of  remaining  available  power  relies  not  only  on  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  battery  model,  but  also  on  the  accuracy  of  the  model 
parameters  determination  [9]. 

Model  parameters  can  be  identified  online  or  offline.  The  offline 
method  estimates  the  battery  state  parameters  according  to  a  pre¬ 
calibrated  map  in  a  laboratory.  The  map  presents  the  relationship 
among  model  parameters,  such  as  current  and  temperature  as  well 
as  SOC.  This  method  is  implemented  in  the  ADVISOR  application, 
for  example. 

As  reported  in  previous  literature,  the  battery  model  parameters 
are  impacted  by  battery  age,  operation  mode  and  work  environ¬ 
ment  [10].  Furthermore,  the  parameters  of  battery  cells  that  are 
from  the  same  batch  of  a  manufacturer  have  some  differences  [11  ]. 
So,  online  parameter  identification  is  particularly  important  to  an 
operating  vehicle. 

Plett  proposed  a  method  that  identified  parameters  of  a  battery 
cell  and  estimated  battery  SOC,  SOFI  and  pack  available  dis/charge 
power  dynamically  by  the  Kalman  filter  method  12].  Li  achieved 
online  parameter  identification  of  a  second  RC  block  equivalent 
circuit  model  using  the  least  squares  method  [13].  Xing  developed 
the  ‘ensemble’  model  to  characterize  the  capacity  degradation  and 
predict  the  remaining  useful  performance.  The  parameters  of  the 
model  were  adjusted  online  based  on  the  particle  filter  algorithm 
approach  [9  .  Y.  Hu  linearized  a  second  RC  block  equivalent  circuit 
model  using  the  linear  spline  functions  and  subspace  methods 
respectively,  and  identified  the  model  parameters  by  the  genetic 
algorithm  [1,14]. 

The  original  Dynamic  Matrix  Control  (DMC)  algorithm  is  applied 
in  a  wide  range  of  control  engineering  applications.  It  refers  to  a 
class  of  advanced  control  algorithms  that  compute  a  sequence  of 
manipulated  variables  in  order  to  optimize  the  future  behavior  of 
the  controlled  process  and  is  suitable  for  predicting  the  future 
behavior  of  a  model  [15].  To  simplify  the  identification  of  battery 
model  parameters,  a  new  approach  to  linearize  RC  block  equivalent 
circuit  models  using  the  original  DMC  algorithm  is  proposed. 
Furthermore,  a  new  method  taking  advantage  of  the  predictive 
features  of  the  original  DMC  algorithm  to  predict  battery  available 
power  is  discussed  in  this  paper. 


Fig.  1.  n- RC  blocks  equivalent  circuit  model. 


In  Fig.  1,  Em  represents  the  open  circuit  voltage  which  is  related 
to  the  battery  SOC  and  temperature.  Ro  is  the  ohmic  internal 
resistance,  Rz  and  Q  represents  polarization  resistance  and  capaci¬ 
tance  respectively,  i  =  1,2,  ...,  n,  which  are  used  to  simulate  the 
different  concentration  polarization  and  electrochemical  polariza¬ 
tion  dynamic  characteristics  of  a  battery.  I  is  the  battery  current,  V 
denotes  the  battery  voltage  output.  All  Ro,  Rz  and  Q  are  functions  of 
the  battery  SOC,  temperature  and  current. 

Battery  voltage  output  V  is  found  by  Kirchhoff  s  voltage  law: 

V  =  Em-VRo-J2VRi  (1) 

2  =  1 


where,  VRo  is  the  voltage  across  the  ohmic  internal  resistance  Ro,  VR. 
represents  the  voltage  across  each  RjQ  circuit  segment. 

Each  RjQ  circuit  could  be  described  by  an  ordinary  differential 
equation  deduced  by  Kirchhoff  s  current  law: 


dVRj  VRi  1 

dt  CjRj  Q 

Equation  (2)  can  be  reformulated  as: 


(2) 


VRi  =  IRi  (l  -  e-'M)  (3) 

Thus,  the  battery  voltage  output  V  can  be  expressed  as: 


V  =  Em-  VRo  -J2IRi  0  -  e-t/R,c'j 
1  =  1 


(4) 


2.  Battery  model 

The  commonly  used  battery  models  are  electrochemical  models 
and  equivalent  circuit-based  models.  Electrochemical  models  are 
based  on  the  battery  physical  construction  and  chemistry.  They 
usually  have  high  accuracy  in  predicting  the  output  behavior  of  the 
battery  since  they  accurately  describe  the  fundamental  mechanism 
of  battery  power  generation.  Such  models  typically  contain  systems 
of  coupled  partial  differential  equations  that  are  difficult  to  simu¬ 
late  or  solve  and  generally  are  not  suitable  for  a  control  system  [1  ]. 
As  a  compromise  between  accuracy  and  usability,  the  equivalent 
circuit-based  models  are  often  adopted.  These  models  approximate 
the  underlying  dynamics  with  an  equivalent  circuit  which  is  are 
often  much  simpler  in  structure  thus  making  them  suitable  for 
onboard  computation. 

Typical  equivalent  circuit  models  include  Rint  model  [16],  RC 
model  17],  Thevenin  model  [18]  and  PNGV  model  [19].  To  describe 
a  lithium-ion  battery,  an  n-RC  blocks  equivalent  circuit  model  with 
no  parasitic  branch  is  a  common  choice  [20].  Fig.  1  shows  an  n-RC 
blocks  equivalent  circuit  model. 


3.  DMC  identification  and  predication  algorithm 

3.1.  Principle  of  DMC  identification  and  predication  algorithm 

DMC  algorithm  is  a  predictive  control  algorithm  based  on  step 
response.  The  linear  step  response  model  used  by  the  DMC  algo¬ 
rithm  relates  to  changes  in  a  process  output  to  a  weighted  sum  of 
past  input  changes,  referred  to  as  input  movements.  By  using  the 
step  response  model,  we  can  control  predicted  future  output 
changes  as  a  linear  combination  of  future  input  movements  15]. 
Thus,  the  circuit  segment  can  be  described  by  a  dynamic  matrix 
Ai  =  (an,  aZ2, . . .,  azjv),  where  a#  is  the  j-th  step  response  coefficient  for 
the  i-th  circuit  segment,  N\  is  the  length  of  output  stability  for  the  i- 
th  circuit  segment.  The  battery  output  voltage  can  be  calculated  as 
follows  at  k  time. 


Vk  =  Em  -  IkRo  -  Ri  U-N,  +  £  (ik-j  -  h-j- 1 )  dij j  (5) 
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Model  parameters  identification  method  is  as  follows,  selecting 
an  appropriate  length  of  matrix  or  time  constant  to  describe  the  RfQ 
module,  the  model  parameters  finally  can  be  solved  with  the  least 
squares  method.  By  means  of  the  measured  battery  current  and 
voltage,  the  variables  in  equation  (5)  can  be  solved  by  using  the 
constraint 

=  rninQ.(£m,  R0,  Rj) 

where,  Q=E^1(Vk-£m+4Ro+E"=iRi(4-Ni+E^iau(4-j-iW-i)))2 

By  solving  dQJdRi  =  0,  dQJdEm  =  0,  dQJdRo  =  0  to  minimize  the 
solution  of  Q(Em ,  R0,  Rfi.  Then,  E^,  R*0 ,  R*{  can  be  found. 


3.2.  Prediction  results  and  validation 

In  order  to  verify  the  validity  of  the  algorithm,  experiments  are 
carried  out  at  a  test  bench.  The  test  bench  comprises  a  constant 
temperature  and  humidity  test  chamber  and  a  battery  performance 
tester.  The  specifications  of  the  major  equipment  are  shown  in 

Table  1. 

Eight  battery  cells  are  used  to  carry  out  discharge  tests  simul¬ 
taneously  under  5  °C,  25  °C  and  45  °C  respectively.  For  preparation, 
each  battery  capacity  is  measured  under  testing  temperature  ac¬ 
cording  to  ‘2008  EV  lithium-ion  power  battery  test  specification’.  In 
which,  a  full  charged  battery  is  discharged  at  C/3  (1/3  times  of 
battery  capacity)  until  the  battery  voltage  reaches  the  low  voltage 
limit  and  then  its  capacity  is  measured. 

A  curve  segment  for  discharge  current  control  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  current  curve  refers  to  a  segment  of  real  vehicle  collection  data 
and  the  current  is  scaled  down  proportionally  for  limiting  the 
maximum  current  to  50  A  to  suit  for  the  battery  performance  tester. 
The  segment  lasts  1072  s  and  discharges  4.5  Ah  correspondingly. 
Repeating  3  times  is  termed  a  testing  cycle,  and  total  discharges 
13.45  Ah  in  a  cycle.  At  least  5  h  rest  is  inserted  between  successive 
cycles,  and  the  cycle  will  be  repeated  till  the  battery  cell  voltage 
decreases  to  the  end  of  discharge  voltage.  And  then,  each  battery 
cell’s  remaining  capacity  is  measured  again.  The  battery  voltage, 
current  and  temperature  are  recorded  every  0.2  s. 

The  experimental  results  are  basically  similar  at  5  °C,  25  °C  and 
45  °C,  therefore,  the  discussion  examples  in  this  paper  will  use  the 
results  taken  at  25  °C. 

The  testing  process  contains  seven  discharge  cycles,  the  first  six 
cycle  test  results  are  basically  similar.  Fig.  3(a),  (b)  shows  the  test 
results  of  No.  1  battery  cell  at  first  and  seventh  cycle  respectively, 
the  rest  of  battery  cells  test  results  are  consistent  with  these  basic 
results. 

The  capacity  of  No.  1  battery  cell  is  95.63  Ah.  The  SOC  drops  from 
100%  to  86%  in  the  first  cycle,  and  the  open  circuit  voltage  is  3.334  V 
after  5  h  rest.  The  SOC  changes  from  14%  to  0.6%  in  the  seventh 
cycle. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  battery  voltage  follows  the  current.  When 
the  current  stops,  the  battery  voltage  will  recover  rapidly  at  first 
and  then  follow  a  smooth  recovery  phase.  A  second  RC  block  model 


Table  1 

Specifications  of  major  equipment. 


Item 

Model 

Characteristics 

Constant  temperature 

BE-TH-225L8 

Temperature:  -70  °C-150  °C  (±1  °C); 

and  humidity  test 

humidity:  20%-98% 

chamber 

Battery  performance 

BTS550C8 

8  channels:  voltage:  0-5  V  (0.1%  FS); 

tester 

Current:  150  mA-50  A  (0.1%  FS) 

Lithium-ion  battery 

JL-100  Ah 

Capacity:  100  Ah;  rated  voltage:  3.2  V 

Curve  segment  for  discharge  current  control 


is  used  to  fit  the  voltage  recovery  curve.  The  results  indicate  that  the 
fitting  curve  with  time  constants  of  200  s  and  3000  s  respectively 
will  agree  well  with  the  testing  result,  just  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This 
supposes  that  the  influence  of  long  time  constant  RC  blocks  is  not 


Test  results  of  first  cycle  -  No.l  battery  cell 


battery  voltage 
battery  current 


w 


2000 

Time(s) 


Test  results  of  seventh  cycle  -  No.l  battery  cell 


Fig.  3.  Test  results  of  No.  1  battery  cell  at  first  and  seventh  cycle. 


Battery  current(A)  Battery  current(A) 
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significant  when  the  current  changes  drastically.  The  more  severely 
the  current  changes,  the  more  significant  is  the  shorter  time  con¬ 
stant  effect. 

Li  pointed  out  that  the  voltage  response  time  was  above  several 
tens  of  seconds,  even  over  several  minutes  for  a  lithium-ion  battery 
[21].  Statistical  results  indicate  that  the  shorter  time  constant  is 
between  10  s  and  50  s.  The  time  constants  range  between  10  s  to 
50  s  and  150  s  to  250  s  for  a  second  RC  block  equivalent  circuit 
model  are  chosen  to  identify  the  model  parameters.  Because  the 
battery  parameters  are  assumed  to  be  constant  in  model  parame¬ 
ters  identifying  and  battery  output  state  predicting,  the  period  for 
model  parameter  identification  should  be  chosen  as  short  as 
possible.  Balancing  computation  workload  and  prediction  accuracy, 
100  s  of  test  data  is  selected  for  model  parameter  identification. 
Based  on  the  parameters  obtained  from  the  identification,  the 
voltage  in  the  next  10  s  is  predicted  using  the  measured  current. 
The  forecasting  process  is  repeated  at  10  s  step  interval.  Figs.  5  and 
6  compare  the  results  of  measured  and  predicted  battery  voltage  as 
well  as  their  difference.  The  curves  are  corresponded  to  No.  1  bat¬ 
tery  cell  at  the  first  cycle.  Fig.  5  shows  that  the  predicted  voltage 
coinciding  well  with  the  measured  voltage.  Fig.  6  shows  that  the 
maximum  difference  between  the  predicted  and  the  measured 
voltage  is  not  more  than  0.004  V  along  the  whole  curve.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  computation  workload,  the  identification  and  the  pre¬ 
diction  process  are  also  carried  by  a  first  RC  block  equivalent  circuit 
model  with  time  constant  in  10-50  s  and  the  results  are  shown  in 
Figs.  7  and  8.  Figs.  7  and  8  show  that  the  first  block  RC  equivalent 
circuit  model  reaches  similar  results  to  the  second  RC  block 
equivalent  circuit  model.  In  other  words,  both  models  could  predict 
battery  voltage  with  similar  accuracy.  Therefore,  the  first  block  RC 
equivalent  circuit  model  is  selected  for  the  subsequent  discussion. 

As  a  contrasting,  the  battery  voltage  is  also  evaluated  by  the 
extended  Kalman  filtering  algorithm  combined  with  the  recursive 
least  square  (RLS)  algorithm.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10. 
Comparing  Fig.  8  with  Fig.  10  shows  that  the  battery  voltage  pre¬ 
dicting  accuracy  with  ‘DMC  identification  and  prediction’  algorithm 
is  some  lower  than  that  with  the  extended  Kalman  filtering  algo¬ 
rithm.  This  phenomenon  can  be  attributed  to  that  the  ‘DMC  iden¬ 
tification  and  prediction’  algorithm  predicts  the  battery  voltage  in 
the  next  10  s  using  the  past  measured  data,  and  the  battery  pa¬ 
rameters  have  some  changed  in  the  process.  In  contrasting,  the 
extended  Kalman  filtering  algorithm  evaluates  the  battery  voltage 
based  on  the  battery  parameters  with  the  same  moment. 


Measured  vs.  fitted 


Predited  vs.  measured  at  first  cycle  for  No.l  battery  cell 


Fig.  5.  Results  of  measured  and  predicted  with  different  time  sizes  at  first  cycle  for  No. 
1  battery  cell  based  on  a  second  RC  block  model. 


The  validation  of  this  method  is  based  on  the  suppose  that  the 
battery  parameters  are  nearly  unchanged  in  the  identification  and 
prediction  process,  otherwise  a  large  deviation  will  occur.  Figs.  11 
and  12  give  predictive  results  for  the  seventh  cycle.  Fig.  12  shows 
that  a  0.35  V  deviation  appears  near  the  end  of  the  cycle.  At  that 
time,  the  battery  remaining  capacity  is  about  0.65  Ah  with  0.68% 
SOC,  and  the  battery  cell  parameters  are  changing  rapidly. 
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Predicted  voltage  error  at  first  cycle  for  No.l  battery  cell 
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Fig.  6.  Predicted  voltage  error  at  first  cycle  for  No.  1  battery  cell  based  on  a  second  RC 
block  model. 

Fig.  13  shows  the  open  circuit  voltage  and  battery  ohmic  internal 
resistance  curve  identified  in  the  first  cycle.  It  can  be  seen 
from  Fig.  13(a)  that  the  battery  open  circuit  voltage  curve  is  in 
decline  generally  with  the  discharge  process  and  this  trend  is 
consistent  with  the  experience.  The  averaging  battery  ohmic  in¬ 
ternal  resistance  is  3.13  mQ  in  Fig.  13(b).  The  ‘Freedom  CAR  Battery 
Test  Manual  for  Power-Assist  Hybrid  Electric  Vehicles’  suggests 
estimating  the  ohmic  internal  resistance  of  battery  with  AD/ A/. 
Furthermore,  it  indicates  that  when  battery  ohmic  internal  resis¬ 
tance  is  small,  the  discharge  current  should  be  at  least  5  C  [19  .  At 
the  cycle  start  instant,  with  a  steep  current  changing  of  15.8  A 
(0.16  C),  the  ohmic  internal  resistance  of  battery  is  extracted  and 
the  value  is  about  3.04  mCl  There  is  about  0.09  mQ  difference  be¬ 
tween  that  from  identification  (by  ‘DMC  identification  and  predi¬ 
cation’  algorithm)  and  calculation  (by  equation).  The  difference  is 
supposed  to  be  impacted  by  the  limitation  of  the  first  RC  block 
equivalent  circuit.  The  equation  (5)  shows  that  the  first  RC  block 
equivalent  circuit  has  omitted  some  of  the  polarization  resistances 
which  are  generally  described  by  long  time  constant  RC  blocks. 
Therefore,  the  identified  ohmic  internal  resistance  inevitably  con¬ 
tains  some  polarization  resistances.  However,  considering  actual 
applications,  it  indicates  that  the  parameter  identification  method 
according  to  ‘DMC  identification  and  prediction’  algorithm  is  valid 
and  useful. 

The  proposed  prediction  method  based  on  ‘DMC  identification 
and  prediction’  algorithm  predict  battery  voltage  according  to  the 
current  step  response.  The  identification  window  is  determined 
by  the  length  of  the  dynamic  matrix  A,  in  other  words,  the 
maximum  prediction  length  in  the  rest  stage  is  the  length  of  the 
dynamic  matrix  A  after  the  battery  load  stops.  Fig.  14(a)  shows 
the  difference  between  measured  and  predicted  voltage  of  No.  1 
battery  cell  at  the  end  point  of  each  predicting  cycle.  This  figure 
indicates  that  within  the  scope  of  the  ‘DMC  identification 
and  prediction’  algorithm,  the  maximum  predicting  voltage 
deviation  is  about  0.002  V  ±  0.001  V.  Fig.  14(b)  compares  the 
identified  open  circuit  voltage  with  that  measured  from  battery 
rest  of  No.  1  for  each  cycle,  the  maximum  difference  is  about 
0.024  V  ±  0.001  V.  With  reference  to  Fig.  3(a),  it  is  supposed  that 
the  difference  is  also  due  to  the  lack  of  long  time  constants  in  RC 
blocks. 

The  ‘Hybrid  Pulse  Power  Characterization’  (HPPC)  method  [22] 
is  commonly  used  to  calculate  the  available  power  from  a  cell 
during  cell  testing.  Maximum  current  is  computed  using  a  simple 


Predicted  vs.  measured  at  first  cycle  for  No.l  battery  cell 


Predicted  vs.  measured  at  first  cycle  for  No.l  battery  cell 


Fig.  7.  Results  of  measured  and  predicted  with  different  time  sizes  at  first  cycle  for  No. 
1  battery  cell  based  on  a  first  RC  block  model. 


cell  model,  ensuring  that  the  cell’s  terminal  voltage  remains  within 
limits,  and  power  is  computed  by  multiplying  cell  current  by  cell 
voltage.  Pack  power  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  minimum  cell 
power  by  the  number  of  cells  in  the  pack. 
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Fig.  8.  Predicted  voltage  error  at  first  cycle  for  No.  1  battery  cell  based  on  a  first  RC 
block  model. 


Given  the  battery  parameters  identified  and  the  end  of 
discharge  voltage  permitted,  the  maximum  continuous  discharge 
current  in  the  future  time  (At  seconds)  can  be  calculated  by  ‘DMC 
identification  and  prediction’  algorithm.  The  discharge  power 
available  at  this  time  is  determined  by  equation  (6), 

P  =  ^limit^max  (6) 

where,  P  is  the  discharge  available  power,  L/nmit  represents  the 
permitted  end  of  discharge  voltage,  /max  is  the  continuous  discharge 
current  in  the  discharge  time  At  seconds. 

Tests  have  been  carried  out  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  available 
power  estimation.  These  tests  are  not  designed  to  predict  the 
maximum  continuous  discharge  current  based  on  discharge  cut-off 
voltage  directly,  but  make  use  of  the  maximum  discharge  current 
(50  A)  of  battery  performance  tester  as  the  discharge  current.  The 
test  cycle  has  2  stages,  first— discharge  according  to  Fig.  2,  then 
second— apply  a  50  A  continuous  discharge  for  60  s.  Based  on  the 
battery  parameters  identified  at  the  first  stage,  the  battery  voltage 
at  the  next  stage  is  predicted.  The  difference  between  the  predicted 
and  measured  battery  voltage  is  used  to  evaluate  the  available 
power  prediction  accurately.  The  test  consisted  of  16  cycles  until 
the  discharge  voltage  went  down  to  2.5  V.  Fig.  15  shows  the  relative 
error  of  the  predicted  voltage  and  the  measured  voltage  at  the  end 
of  the  second  stage.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  figure,  the  maximum 
error  is  within  0.04%. 

The  tests  for  the  battery  cell  (3.65  V,  100  Ah)  are  limited  by  the 
battery  performance  tester,  the  maximum  current  is  setted  to  50  A 
or  0.5  C.  A  smaller  capacity  battery  cell  (3.65  V,  10  Ah)  is  also  used  to 
perform  a  test.  At  this  time,  the  maximum  current  is  setted  to  20  A 
or  2  C.  The  test  cycle  also  has  2  stages,  discharging  according  to 
Fig.  2  and  applying  a  20  A  continuous  discharge  for  60  s.  The  testing 
results  are  shown  in  Fig.  16.  Fig.  17  compares  the  measured  and  the 
predicted  battery  voltage  as  well  as  their  difference.  Fig.  17(b) 
shows  that  the  maximum  error  is  within  0.2%. 

A  constant  current  discharge  test  is  also  carried  out  with  the 
smaller  battery  cell.  The  testing  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  18.  Fig.  19 
compares  the  measured  and  the  predicted  battery  voltage  as  well 
as  their  difference.  Fig.  19(b)  shows  that  the  maximum  error  is 
within  0.2%  under  the  constant  discharge  condition,  and  a  0.01  V 
deviation  appears  near  the  end  of  the  cycle.  At  that  time,  the  battery 
remaining  capacity  is  about  0.71  Ah  or  0.7%  SOC,  and  the  battery 
cell  parameters  are  changing  rapidly. 


Evaluated  vs.measured  at  first  cycle  for  No.l  battery  cell 


Fig.  9.  Results  of  measured  and  evaluated  with  different  time  sizes  at  first  cycle  for  No. 
1  battery  cell  based  on  a  first  RC  block  model  by  Kalman  filtering  algorithm. 


4.  HEV  validation 

Fig.  20  shows  a  set  of  battery  voltages  and  current  curves 
measured  on  a  FIEV.  The  vehicle  is  equipped  with  lithium-ion 
battery  packs  (320  V,  66  Ah). 
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Fig.  10.  Evaluated  voltage  error  at  first  cycle  for  No.  1  battery  cell  based  on  a  first  RC 
block  model  by  Kalman  filtering  algorithm. 

Figs.  21  and  22  show  the  predicted  and  the  measured  battery 
voltages  as  well  as  the  difference  between  them.  As  can  be  seen,  the 
voltage  predicted  by  ‘DMC  identification  and  prediction’  algorithm 
is  in  good  agreement  with  that  measured,  the  maximum  difference 


Predicted  vs.measured  at  seventh  cycle  for  No.l  battery  cell 


Predicted  voltage  error  at  seventh  cycle  for  No.l  battery  cell 


Fig.  12.  Predicted  voltage  error  at  seventh  cycle  for  No.  1  battery  cell  based  on  a  first  RC 
block  model. 

is  within  3.7%.  Reference  to  Fig.  20(a),  some  battery  current  beyond 
the  current  sensor  range  under  energy  feedback  condition,  the 
negative  maximum  current  is  cut  to  -100  A.  The  phenomenon 
prompts  a  large  deviation  of  predicted  results.  It  is  concluded  that 
the  battery  voltage  could  be  predicted  accurately  based  on  the 
‘DMC  identification  and  prediction’  algorithm  and  the  measured 


Identificated  open  circuit  voltage  at  first  cycle  for  No.l  battery  cell 


Fig.  11.  Results  of  measured  and  predicted  with  different  time  sizes  at  seventh  cycle  Fig.  13.  Identified  battery  parameters  at  first  cycle  for  No.  1  battery  cell  based  on  a  first 
for  No.  1  battery  cell  based  on  a  first  RC  block  model.  RC  block  model. 
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Predicted  voltage  error  at  end  point  of  each  predicting  cycle 


Fig.  14.  (a)  Predicted  battery  voltage  error  at  end  point  of  each  predicting  cycle  and  (b) 
predicted  vs.  measured  battery  open  circuit  voltage  for  each  cycle  of  No.  1  battery  cell 
based  on  proposed  prediction  method. 


current.  By  setting  the  end  of  discharge  voltage,  battery  available 
power  could  also  be  predicted. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  computation  workload  and  simplify  the 
application  for  a  battery  management  system  (BMS),  a  fixed  time 


Cycle  number 

Fig.  15.  The  relative  error  of  the  predicted  and  measured  at  the  end  of  each  second 
stage  of  No.  1  battery  cell. 


Test  results  of  dynamic  current  for  a  smaller  capacity  battery  cell 


Fig.  16.  Test  results  of  dynamic  current  for  a  smaller  capacity  battery  cell. 


constant  is  used  and  the  corresponding  prediction  accuracy  is 
discussed.  The  identification  and  prediction  process  as  in  Figs.  21 
and  22  are  repeated  using  a  fixed  time  constant  25  s,  the  results 
are  shown  in  Fig.  23  and  24.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  data  in 
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Fig.  17.  (a)  Results  of  measured  and  predicted  with  different  time  sizes  of  dynamic 
current  for  a  smaller  capacity  battery  cell  and  (b)  predicted  voltage  error  of  dynamic 
current  for  a  smaller  capacity  battery  cell. 
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Test  results  of  constant  current  for  a  smaller  capacity  battery  cell 
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Figs.  22  and  24  show  that  the  average  battery  voltage  difference  for 
the  optimal  and  the  set  time  constant  are  0.04  V  and  0.15  V 
respectively,  the  corresponding  variance  are  0.74  and  0.79.  In  other 
words,  fixing  the  time  constant  to  a  numeric  value,  satisfactory 
results  can  also  be  achieved. 


Predicted  vs.  measured  of  constant  current 


Fig.  19.  (a)  Results  of  measured  and  predicted  with  different  time  sizes  of  constant 
current  for  a  smaller  capacity  battery  cell  and  (b)  predicted  voltage  error  of  constant 
current  for  a  smaller  capacity  battery  cell. 


Battery  voltage  and  current  measured  on  a  HEY 
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Fig.  20.  Battery  voltage  and  current  measured  with  different  time  sizes  on  a  HEV. 


5.  Conclusions 

In  this  paper,  a  method  that  linearizes  RC  equivalent  circuit 
models  according  to  the  ‘DMC  identification  and  prediction’  algo¬ 
rithm  has  been  proposed,  the  parameters  of  the  linearized  model 
could  be  dynamically  identified  by  the  least  squares  computation. 
The  new  method  takes  advantage  of  a  feature  of  original  DMC  al¬ 
gorithm  to  predict  battery  available  power.  This  method  differs 
from  the  previous  works  in  the  literature  in  that  the  ‘DMC  identi¬ 
fication  and  prediction’  algorithm  is  introduced  to  identify  the 
model  parameters  and  predict  battery  state.  The  basic  principles  of 
this  algorithm  have  been  introduced,  and  the  method  has  been 
validated  by  results  of  a  bench  test  with  lithium-ion  battery  cell 
(3.65  V,  100  Ah  and  3.65  V,  10  Ah)  and  a  HEV  test  with  lithium-ion 
battery  packs  (320  V,  66  Ah)  respectively  in  this  paper. 

The  bench  test  results  showed  that  the  influence  of  long  time 
constant  RC  blocks  were  not  significant  when  current  change 
drastically.  The  range  of  time  constant  of  RC  blocks  were  evaluated 
by  means  of  statistical  analysis  of  the  testing  conditions,  and  the 
time  constants  were  selected  to  be  at  10-50  s  and  150-250  s  for  a 
second  RC  block.  The  second  RC  block  and  the  first  RC  block 
equivalent  circuit  model  were  compared  according  to  the  model 
parameters  identification  and  the  battery  voltage  prediction.  The 
results  indicated  that  both  models  had  the  basically  same  accuracy 
under  testing  conditions.  This  supposes  that  the  first  RC  block 
equivalent  circuit  could  be  used  to  describe  the  dynamic  and  steady 
state  characteristics  of  a  battery.  But  long  time  constants  are 
required  to  describe  the  effect  of  concentration  polarization.  There 
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Predicted  vs.  measured  battery  voltage  on  a  HEV 
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Fig.  21.  Results  of  measured  and  predicted  with  different  time  sizes  by  the  optimal 
time  constant  for  a  HEV  based  on  improved  DMC  algorithm. 


Predicted  vs.  measured  battery  voltage  on  a  HEV 
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Predicted  vs.  measured  battery  voltage  on  a  HEV 


Fig.  23.  Results  of  measured  and  predicted  with  different  time  sizes  by  the  set  time 
constant  for  a  HEV  based  on  improved  DMC  algorithm. 
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Fig.  22.  Results  of  predicted  voltage  error  by  the  optimal  time  constant  for  a  HEV  Fig.  24.  Results  of  predicted  voltage  error  by  the  set  time  constant  for  a  HEV  based  on 
based  on  improved  DMC  algorithm.  improved  DMC  algorithm. 
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was  a  difference  between  the  identified  open  circuit  voltage  with 
that  measured  at  battery  rest  stage  for  the  first  RC  block  equivalent 
circuit.  According  to  the  identified  model  parameters  and  the  end  of 
discharge  voltage  value,  the  battery  available  power  at  a  future  time 
could  be  predicted. 

The  HEV  testing  results  showed  that  the  battery  voltage  pre¬ 
dicted  by  ‘DMC  identification  and  prediction’  algorithm  was  also  in 
good  agreement  with  that  measured,  the  maximum  difference  was 
within  3.7%.  The  comparison  of  using  an  optimal  or  a  set  time 
constant  indicated  that  a  set  time  constant  would  give  similar 
results. 

In  the  next  step,  the  implementation  of  the  algorithms  on  a  BMS 
should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  computation  and  accuracy  for 
actual  vehicle  data. 
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